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| The connexion between the cousins is 
| shewn by the following table :— 


Roger de Beaumont = Adeline de Meulan 
living 1094 = | 


13 S. KIT. Jan. 20, 1923.) 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


| course the son, not of a 
| but of Roger de Beaumont, who was not a 
| count; 
| 1118 (Ord. Vit., iv. p. 313). 


| Henry the First,’ pp. 81, 82). 

In Forester’s usually excellent translation 
of Orderic, there is an incomprehensible 
slip in the rendering of this passage :— 

This Robert .. . was engaged in a lawsuit 


| against his uncle Robert, Earl of Mellent, 


son of Count Robert (iii. p. 458). 

Robert de Neubourg’s uncle and name- 
sake, the great Count of Meulan, was of 
** Count Robert,’’ 
and he had died on June 5, 

Robert de Neubourg succeeded to his 
father’s Norman barony, whilst the Earl- 
dom of Warwick and the English estates 


| passed to his elder brother Roger (‘ Guil. de 





Notes. 


ROBERT DE NEUBOURG AND 
WALERAN, COUNT OF MEULAN. 


In his account of the Norman rebellion of 
1118, Orderic states that the king attacked 
and burnt Neubourg, Robert de Neubourg | 
having rebelled ; for Robert was engaged in | 
legal proceedings against his cousin 
Waleran, Count of Meulan, the son of his_ 
paternal uncle Count Robert, but owing to | 
the protection of his cousin by the king, he | 
was unable to pursue his plea as he wished: | 

Contra Rodbertum, qui rebellaverat, Novum | 
Burgum expetiit, impugnavit penitusque con- | 
cremavit. Praefatus enim Rodbertus Henrici | 
comitis et Margaritae filius erat, et contra | 
Gualerannum, comitem de Mellento, filium | 
Rodberti comitis, patrui scilicet sui, calumnias | 
faciebat. Sed virtute regia consobrinum suurn | 
protegente, concionari ad voluntatem suam | 
non poterat. Illectus ergo a publicis hostibus | 
contra regem insurrexit; multis opibus | 
depopulatione seu combustione amissis nihil | 
reeuperavit—Ord. Vit. (ed. Le Prévost) iv. | 
pp. 327-8. 


| Jum.,’ ed. Marx, p. 333). As 


Robert is 
found in posession of Neubourg when he 


| rebelled, the presumption is that his father 
| was dead; and this raises the question of 


the date of the Earl’s death. This is 
usually given as June 20, 1123 (Dugdale; 
‘ Baronage;’ Doyle, ‘ Official Baronage ;’ 


| G.E.C. ‘ Complete Peerage ;’ and ‘ D.N.B.’) ; 


but Dr. Round pointed out long ago that his 
eldest son, Roger, attests as Karl of War- 
wick a charter which was almost certainly 
issued at Easter 1123, and _ that therefore 
Earl Henry was dead at that date (‘ Feudal 
England,’ pp. 483-5). Mr. Farrer assigns 
his death to June 20, 1119, citing the 
‘Annals of Winchester’ for the year and 
Dugdale’s ‘ Baronage’ for the day and 
month (op cit., p. 85); although it seems 
rather inconsistent to retain this part of 
Dugdale’s date if we reject his year. If 
1119 is correct, Robert must have obtained 
Neubourg before his father’s death; but the 
passage which we are discussing suggests 
the possibility that the Earl died not later 
that the summer of 1.118. 
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Warwick’s elder brother, the Count of | 
Meulan, was succeeded in France and Nor- | 
mandy by his eldest son Waleran, in Eng- | 
land by his second son Robert (Ord. Vit., | 
iv., pp. 438-9). Waleran and Robert were | 
twins born in 1104 (ibid., iv. pp. 191-2), so | 
that they were under 15, possibly under 14, | 
when their father died. If Orderic can be | 
relied on, their cousin Robert de Neubourg | 
must have taken action against Waleran 
almost at once, so it would seem that the | 
partition of the family honours between 
the twins itook place immediately after 
their father’s death ,and that they obtained | 
effective possession, in spite of their youth. 
That Waleran did obtain the Norman in- 
heritance on their father’s death appears | 
from a record in the cartulary of the Abbey | 
of Péaux, which Dr. Round summarises 
thus :— 

After the death of Robert count of Mellent, | 
count Gualeran his son, as yet quite a boy) 
(puerulus) gave instructions by advice of Ralf 
son. of Durand that the house of St. Germain | 
of the land of Roger Harenc and ine land of 
Fichet should be destroyed. But jwhen]! 
Gualeran came on the morrow, Abbot Richard 
took him aside into the chapter-house, before 
his father’s tomb, and those of his other rela- 
tives who lay there, and implored him to} 
allow, for his father’s soul, the house of Eudo | 
the smith, who shod the packhorses and asses 
of St. Peter [of Préaux], and the house and | 
grange of William Isoret and tithe-collector 
(decimator), where St. Peter’s tithe was gath- 
ered together, to stand. To whom the count 
made answer: “I neither can nor ought to 
give you the land of my knights, but whether 
other houses fall or not, yet shall not these 
houses, for which you implore me, be de- 
stroyed by orders of mine; and this I grant | 
for my father’s soul. (Cal. Docts. France,’ 
No. “$8i, ** ?11%8."’) 

We may perhaps wonder whether the dis- 
pute between the cousins, whatever it was, 
dragged on for many years, and was one of 
the matters in dispute settled long after- 
wards by the agreement notified in a char- 
ter of Count Waleran of uncertain date. | 
By this he granted to Robert de Neubourg | 
and his heirs for ever: 

the 300 pounds he has from [in] Pontaude- 
mer from the lord of Normandy, whether its 
rents increase or diminish, also 18 pounds 
from the rent of the mills there, which he 
likewise holds from the lord of Normandy. 
He also gives him there 40 pounds a year, etc. 

. and lands in his [the count’s] new bourg | 
(in novo burgo meo) and at Brionne, etc. .. .| 
And for this he has become the count’s man | 
against all men, saving his fealty (fidelitate) | 





to the lord of Normandy, and has quitclaimed | 
all matters in dispute between them, and has! 
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sworn to secure the count in all his lands and 
holdings, and [to give him] faithful aid against 
all who would wrong him as to his land or 
any possession of his. And the count will do 
the same for him. He has also given assurance 
(assecuravit) to the count, that he will not 
withhold from him his [own] castle for making 
war on all who would deprive the count of his 
land. And the count has given him stone house, 
which was [that] of the weavers (texorum) at 
Meulan. (ibid. No. 338, n.p.) 


This must be more than twenty years 
later, as the first witness is ‘‘ Agnes 
comitissa,’’ i.e., Waleran’s wife Agnes de 
Montfort, sister of Simon, Count of 
Evreux. The date of the marriage is uncer- 


| tain, but it would presumably be some years 


after 1136, when Waleran was betrothed to 
Stephen’s infant daughter, then only two 
years of age. There is nothing to show at 


' what date the charter was issued between 


Waleran’s marriage and the death of Robert 
de Neubourg, which occurred on Aug. 30, 
1159 (Robert de Torigny, pp. 203-4). Le 


| Prévost wrongly gives the year as 1158, in 


a note on the passage in Orderic quoted 
above; cf. Round, ‘ Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ 


|p. 52. Harcourt, who refers to Robert de 
| Torigny (u.s.) for the statement that in 


1159 Robert’s health failed and he became a 
monk at Bec, strangely adds that ‘‘ He 
probably died the same year ’”’ (‘ His Grace 
the Steward,’ pp. 47-48), having apparently 
overlooked the definite statement imme- 
diately afterwards. 

In his later days Robert de Neubourg was 
a man of much importance, ruling Nor- 
mandy as Chief Justiciar under Henry II 
(Harcourt, op. cit., pp. 43-48). He would 
have been better fitted for such a post than 
for soldiering, if we can believe Orderic :— 

Facundia quidem est praeditus, sed dextera 
frigidus, et plus lingua quam lancea lucratus. 
(Ord. Vit., iv. p. 328.) 

G. H. Wuute. 


23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND HIS 
FAMILY CIRCLE.—XI. 

(See ante p. 6 and references there given). 

His Unmarried Daughter, Anne Richard- 
son.—Born, as we have seen, in the summer 
of 1737 (v. 12 S. xi. 465), Anne was the 
novelist’s third surviving daughter, Though 
delicate in health from her earliest child- 
hood, and a constant source of anxiety to 


| her father, she outlived all her sisters by 


eighteen years and more. 
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We first hear of her on 20 Aug., 1750, 
when she would be just thirteen. ‘‘ You are 
very good in enquiring after my little girl,” 
her father writes to Miss Sutton. ‘‘ She 
js much as she was’”’ (‘ Richardson’s Cor- 
respondence,’ Vol. iv. p. 123). And on 
24 May., 1751, he writes most dismally to 
Lady Bradshaigh : — 

Poor Nancy is in a poor way, still. We are 
apprehensive of the worst. We indulge her 
in all her wishes, and even humours, as a 
valetudinarian. She is excessively fond of 
North End (ibid vi., 88). 

She was a great favourite with Philip 
Skelton, the Irish divine, who is informed 
by Richardson on 25 Mar. 1751, that “‘ 
wife, my girls, particularly my Nancy, 


desire their kindest and gratefullest respects | 


to you”’ (ibid. v., 206). 
on 10 May, with his respects, “‘ particularly | 
to my dear little Nancy ” (ibid. v., 211); 
and gets further news of his young ’ friend | 
on 19 Feb., 1752 :— 


My poor eit remains much as she was by | 
my last. She desires her most thankful com- 


Skelton responds | 


pliments to you for your ever paternal kind- | 


ness to her, in your affectionate remembrances 
and prayers for her (ibid., v. 212). 


Miss Sutton enquires after the family on | 


well, 
my 


26 Oct., 1751, and hopes them all 
“particularly the sweet Miss Nancy, 
first acquaintance of them ”’ (ibid., 
and a week or two later gets news of her :— 
Nancy made a voluntary curtsey, as if you 
were present, when I mentioned your kind re- 
membrance of her; she says “she loves you 
dearly. She is much as she was when you saw 
her last (ibid., iv., 135). 

On 24 July, 1752, Miss Sutton is told of 

“poor Nancy’s increasing disorders, (who 
is now at Southampton, fruitlessly 1)” 
(ibid., iv, 137). We hear no more of her 


till 31 May, 1755 when Mrs. Dewes writes | 


to Richardson :— 

I can know the just and ingenious senti- 
ments of the young recluse, without offending 
her too great modesty and reserve. I own. I 
wish to be better, acquainted with Miss Nancy, 
for never did eyes discover more sensibility 
and sweetness than her’s do (ibid., iv., 97). 

A few days later, on 4 June, Richardson 
acknowledges Mrs. Dewes’ interest in his 
daughter :— 

ae do my Nancy great honour, in wishing 
to have been better acquainted with her; she 
is, indeed, a good girl, and I hope not entirely 
unworthy of the distinction wherewith you 
and Dr. Delany favoured her: he had the 
goodness to be pleased with her. She has 
hore ear than tongue, I wish she would be 
a little less reserved, when she finds herself 
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called upon, and ciel aie with 
all her silent meekness, wants not a conscious- 
ness, that she is somewhat more than a quite 
common girl (ibid. iv., 101). 

According to Mrs. Barbauld, ‘‘ she is said 
to have possessed ‘ an excellent and culti- 
vated understanding, true piety, sensibility, 
resignation, and strength of mind’ ”’ (ibid. 
I., clxxxii). 

Towards the close of 1755, on 29 Nov., sha 
is still to Mrs. Dewes “ the sweetly modest, 
and engaging Miss Nancy” (ibid., iv., 
107-8). Next year, when Nancy was nine- 
teen, there appears on the scene a lady who 
stood to play an important part in her life. 
the novelist’s to. 
| Susannah Highmore, written from Parsons 
Green, quotes a letter from ‘‘ my adopted 
| sister, my dear Mrs. Watts,’’ dated 22 July 

at Bath, ‘‘in her way to Wycombe”’ and 
| proceeds :-— 

I believe, if Mr. Watts and the dear lady— 
| | oh, how I love her! will submit to some few 
| conditions, we shall part with our Nancy to 
| her. What a happy girl will Nancy be! (The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1816, part I., p. 507). 

He speaks of Mrs. Watts having resided 
| with him for a few days, and rhapsodizes 
over their ‘‘ sweet conversations’ (ibid., 
| loc. cit., p. 508). On 30 Aug., 1756, he 
| writes to Miss Mulso :— 

Most heartily do I regret that, you saw not 
Mrs. Wattes: I give her the first place among 
the women I have the honour to be acquain 
with. . . . I rejoice that I lost not one hour 
of her company in the four or five days I was 
allowed to enjoy of it. My wife is in love 
with her. Now, said she, that I have seen Mrs, 
Wattes I can part with my Nancy to her! 

Nancy is accordingly gone from us. Her 
only concern was her mamma’s illness when 
she set out (‘ Richardson’s Correspondence,’ 
iii., 231). 

We have already seen how Mrs. Delany, 
| on 27 Sept., 1756, found all the Richard-. 
sons ‘‘ at home except Nanny, who has been: 
at Bath with her uncle Leake, and is now 
in Wiltshire with a friend” (v. 12 S. xi. 
225)—the friend, no doubt, being Mrs. 
Watts, who, however, lived in Somersetshire. 
In a letter to Mrs. Dewes, on 15 Dec., 1756, 
Richardson carries the tale a little further : 

Our Nancy, of whose health you so kindly 
enquire, has n for some months with a 
most excellent lady, and I think one of the 
most perfect women, as a Christian, an econo- 
mist, a wife, mother, mistress, friend, and 
neighbour, that I know or have heard of, a 
Mrs. Watts, of Westhamber, in Fae pgp geen 
who is very fond of the good girl; she will 
winter with her; and I bless God, she is better 
in health than she has been for come years 
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past: we are “delighted with the scene 
she will most probably reap from such an ex- 
emplary lady (ibid., iv., 113). 

But this pleasant arrangement was tragi- 
cally terminated early in the next year. 
Writing to Mrs. Sheridan, on 11 May, 
1757, Richardson adds to several recent 
deaths of friends that of 

excellent Mrs. Watts, at her house in Somer- 
setshire—our poor Nancy was with her. What 
# loss has that good girl had! We were 
obliged to hurry her back to us (ibid., iv., 157). 

_. Mrs. Sheridan was duly sympathetic in 
her reply of 24 July :— 

I thank you heartily for the epitaph in- 
tended for poor Mrs. Watts; I think it an 
admirable one, if not rather a little too diffuse 
for the purpose; but the hand of friendship 
cannot easily check itself when engaged in the 

raises of an object warmly and deservedly 

oved. I condole with Miss Nancy on the loss 
she had of that truly estimable woman. O, 
Sir, how very few will she find (if she looks 
Gut of her own family) fit to supply her place 
(ibid., iv., 160) 

Soon after her return home, Nancy was 
sent to stay with Edward Young at Welwyn, 
where she was voted such ‘“‘a 
and sensible companion ”’ that her host, who 
said she was ‘‘ as welcome to me as if she 
was my own,”’ sought to have her stay 
prolonged :— 

Besides, dear Misg 


Sir, consider, either 


Richardson, flatters us, or her health is rather | 


bettered by this air, which is good, and I per- 
suade her to take it on horseback as often as 
it is agreeable to her (ibid., ii.,38). 

That was on 21 July, and on 2 Aug., 1757, 
Richardson writes to Miss Mulso :— 

Poor Nancy! She does love you; she is still 
with Dr. Young: he is kindly fond of her. 
seasonable fondness, after what she suffered in 
the losing of the truly excellent Mrs. Wattes; 
and, let me say, from the apprehended indif- 
ference (lovers you know are always appre 
hensive) of the worthy object of her love. 
Poor thing! — she knew not that what she 
attributed to coyness was the effect of pru- 
dence in that beloved object; discouraging the 

aspirations of a young passion, which, at a cer- 
tain age, intoxicates all the sweet romancers. 
The old leaven, Miss Mulso (ibid. iii., 238). 

I presume that Richardson was speaking 
in hyperbole here, and that his daughter’s 
“‘ young passion’’ was only for the very 
respectable Mrs. Watts. I hope that some- 
one will be able to tell us who Mrs. ‘Watts 
was, where in Somersetshire is ‘‘ West- 
hamber,’’ and whether Richardson’s glowing 
epitaph for her was ever translated ‘ into 
stone. We shall learn from Anne Richard- 
son’s will that she treasured a portrait at 
Mrs. Watts, and left it to her niece. 


very agreeable | 
| wrote to Elizabeth Carter on 1 Nov., 








At the end of the year we find Mrs. 
Sheridan asking ‘‘ how does this (to me) 
uncommonly severe weather agree with you 
and with my good Miss Richardson? I 
consider you two as the only invalids of the 
family ”’ (ibid., iv., 166). 

It was, be it noted, just about this time, 
on 13 Nov., 1757, that Richardson alluded 
in his will to his ‘‘ Dear Daughter’? Anne 
‘‘not having high Health and Spirits from 
Delicacy of Frame and Constitution,’’ and 
recommended her to her mother’s financial 
favour on that account (v. 12 S. xi. 343), 
When Richardson had his fatal seizure in 
June, 1761, ‘‘ Miss Nancy ’’ was the only 
daughter in the house (The Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1816, part I., p. 578). 

After her father’s death she naturally 
lived on with her mother at Parsons Green, 
and after her sister Sarah’s marriage to. 
Richard Crowther, in May, 1763, she was 
the only daughter left at home. A little 
later than this, one at least of her friends 
was deceived into thinking she had followed 
her sister’s example, for Miss Talbot thus 
1763 
(‘ Letters between Mrs. Elizabeth Carter and 
Miss Catherine Talbot,’ ed. Montagu Pen- 
nington, Vol. iii., p. 76) :— 

How comes Nancy Richardson to be married 
at last, and Mn. Rivington never to tell mea 
word about ’ But I foretold it last spring,. 
she looked so spruce, and so fair, and 60 
smiling. 

But it was not so, and Miss Talbot dis- 
abused her correspondent’s mind on the 28th 
of the same month (ibid., iii, 81) :— 

Nancy Richardson is not married nor likely 

be. The paragraph in the news belonged. 
to some other Miss Richardson. 

Mrs. Richardson’s consideration for her 
unmarried daughter took the common form 
of leaving her the household goods and 
furxiture in addition to her fourth share of 
the residuary estate (v. 12 S. xi. 427). How 
soon Anne closed down at Parsons Green 
after her mother’s death in 1773, we do not 
know, but the will of her brother-in-law 
Pnrilip Ditcher will in due course inform 
us that in 1778 she was of ‘‘ Stratford, near 
Colchester,’’ which was to be her home until 
her own death twenty-five years later. What 
took her to a district with which, so far as 
we know, she had not the slightest family 
association, remains a puzzle. It is curious, 
however, if a mere coincidence, that her first 
cousin, James Leake, the Bath bookseller, 
retired to the little Suffolk village of Ded- 
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ham, only a mile from Stratford St. Mary, 
some time after 1783*. 

When Edward Bridgen made his will in 
1787 he also described Anne Richardson as 
of Stratford (see ante, p. 6). We have no 
further record of her existence until she, too, 
«ame to make her last testament. 

:; AnEyN Lyrtt Reape. 
Treleaven House, Blundellsands, 
Nr. Liverpool. 


(To be continued). 


DALTON OF LEATHERHEAD, 
1616—1821. 
(See ante pp. 1, 23). 

Richard Dalton (the Fourth) was prob- 
ably born in London, but we have no inform- 
ation as to the date or place of baptism. 
He was twice married ; first, at St. Albans, 
on May 13, 1724, to Mary, daughter of 
George Wright* and grand-daughter of Sir 
Nathan Wright, Kt., Keeper of the Great 
Seal (1700-1705) ; secondly, to Alicia, whose 
parentage is unknown. 

By his first wife he had five children :— 

1. William Dalton, of the Inner Temple, 
who was killed by Horatio Paul in a duel 
on May 24, 1751, at the age of 25 years. He 
was buried at Leatherhead. Administration 
granted Oct. 7, 1751, to his father Richard 
Dalton. Further administration of goods 
left unadministered, granted Sept. 13, 1825, 
to Thomas Robert Malthus, Clerk. 

2. Thomas, d. May, 1751, aged 16. 

3. Charles, d. Jan. 4, 1755, aged 17. 

4. Sophia, m. Edward Probyn, Esq. 

5. Elizabeth, m. John Wyndham, Esq. 

The death of the three sons is recorded on 
a white marble mural tablet on the wall of 
the South aisle in Leatherhead Church. 

To the memory of | William Dalton of the 
Inner Temple Esq, Grandson to Richard 
Dalton Esq. | buried in the Chancel and son 
to Richard Dalton now living | to lament his 
loss. | Deprived of Life in the Vigour of 


*See 12 S. xi. 263. 1783 was the year in 
which James Leake was Mayor of Bath (Col- 
linson’s ‘ Somerset,’ vol. i., ‘ Bath,’ p..27). But 
he was an alderman. of Bath 1790-1 (ibid., p. 27), 
so perhaps he did not settle at Dedham till 
just before his death in August, 1791. 








* For pedigree of the family of Wright see 
“History of the Commoners of Great Britain 
and Ireland’ by John Burke. London, 1835. 

ol. ii. p. 245. 








Health | in the Flower of Youth | on tho 
23rd May 1751 at the age of 25. 
Quem non Virtutis Egentem 
Abstulit atra dies, et funere mersit acerbe. 

This unhappy Father lost his second son 
Thomas | who died in the same year and in 
the same month aged 16 | and his Third So: 
Charles who died January 4th 1755 aged 17 
and lies near this place interr’d. | Dominus 
dedit, Dominus abstulit, &. | Optare licet ¢i 
precari liceat. Superstitibus pareat Deus. 

There were four children of the séeond 
marriage :— 

1. Henry Dalton (see below).t 

2. Jane, d. unmarried Dec. 19, 1817, 
aged 73, bur. at Wotton, Co. Surrey. 

3. Mary, bapt. at Leatherhéad July 31, 
1756, m. ——- Powlett-Powlett. 

4. Martha, bapt. at Leatherhead, Aug. 
19, 1757, bur. there Feb. 12, 1773, cnmiervied. 

The only information we have of Richard 
Dalton’s private life is contained in 
‘N. & Q.’ 10 S. iii. 221 (1905), where a 
correspondent states that Christopher Smart, 
the poet, on his recovery from madness, was 
visited by Hawkesworth. Smart was then 
about ‘‘ to dine with Mr. Richard Dalton, 
who had an appointment in the King’s 
Library.”’ The date of this would appear 
to be about 1763. In his will he is described 
as ‘of Ryegate in the County of Surrey,” 
but he possessed considerable property in 
Lincolnshire. He mentions freehold lands 
in Northorpe and Althorpe, freehold manors, 
lands and hereditaments in Walesby, Nor- 
manby, Binbrook and Otby, the Manor of 
Knaith and ‘lands and_ hereditaments 
lately bought by him from the representa- 
tives of the late Earl of Abingdon.” He 
was buried at Leatherhead, July 6, 1772, as 
directed in his will, ‘‘ but not within the 
walls of the Church.” The Register 
describes him as ‘‘ of the Parish of Sun- 
ninghill, Co. Berks.”” His will is dated 
Apr. 28, 1767, with three codicils dated 
respectively Feb. 1,.1770, Dec. 29, 1770, 
and July 23, 1771. He left his estates te 
his son Henry and desired that he should 
also purchase ‘‘ that small estaté at Shelton 
left to my wife by her late brother which 
she is desirous he should have.” To his son 
also all his pictures and books ‘‘ except 
such English and Italian works as my 


+ These are described in the Register as 
daughters of Richard Dalton and Jane his 
wife, but in Richard Dalton’s will they are 
stated to be children “ by my present wifé,’” 
i.e., Alicia Dalton, who survived him. 
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alaughter Jane shall choose to take for own 


use.’’ His Greek and Latin books to be sold | was not only constant | and disinterested | but 


| capable of the most exalted efforts. | 


and the produce divided between his daugh- 
ters Mary and Martha. His French and 
other books to his daughter Jane. 


To his | 


wife an annuity during her life payable out | 


of his estates in Northorpe and Althorpe in 
the Isle of Axholme, Co. Lincoln. 
nephew George Eckersall to be Executor and 
Guardian of his children. By the 
codicil he bequeathed £540 among twelve 
Hospitals to which he had contributed in 
his life time. 
£100. To his niece Hackshaw £50. In the 


second codicil he appoints Daniel Malthus, | .. 
| died the whole of the woodwork in the little 


Esq., Trustee and Executor in the place of 
George Eckersall, deceased, and failing him 
Francis Maseres, Esq. In the third codicil 
he makes up the portions of his three daugh- 


His | 


first | 


To his daughter Wyndham | 


all who knew him | and for those who en- 
joyed- his particular regard | his friendship 


bl To these 
qualities of the heart | were added the endow. 
ments of a highly | cultivated mind | and 
he elevated and adorned the character | of 
an English Country Gentleman | by a range 
of talents and extent of erudition | which 
would distinguish him | as a statesman or a 
man of letters. | He died deeply lamented | 
in the seventy-sixth year of his age on the 
third day of February, 1821. . 


A marble slab bearing his coat of arms 
was formerly fixed to the tablet, but it fell 
off and has been lost. 

A village tradition has it that when he 


‘church was painted black. This was later 


covered with a coat of brown. At the 


| restoration of the church this paint was 


ters Jane, Mary and Martha to £4,000 each. | 


Proved at London July 16, 1772, by 


Daniel Malthus (P.C.C. Taverner, 253), on | 


Sept. 12, 1825, Administration of the 


Daniel Malthus, was granted to the 
Thomas Robert Malthus, Clerk. 
The will of Alicia Dalton of Hurstbourne 


Tarrant, Co. Southampton, is dated June | 


20, 1796. Sh inted ] le heir | 
egos ptr qpinn Sie | Hampton Court £30. To Mrs. Catherine 


her daughter Jane Dalton with remainder 
to her daughter Mary Powlett-Powlett. 
Proved at London, July 12, 1798, by Jane 
Dalton the sole Executzix. 

Henry Dalton was baptized at Leather- 
head Aug. 14, 1746. He inherited his 


father's estates in Lincolnshire and for the , 
ig ealapeancanie Peng: panei adie To Mrs. 8. Atkinson of Sidney Place, Bath, 


last fitty years of his life resided at Knaith 
Hall. He is traditionally said to have been 


removed, and fine old oak was discovered 
beneath it.f 

Henry Dalton’s will is in two portions, 
(a) dated May 6, 1918, and (b) dated Nov. 


chattels and credits left unadministered by ; 21, 1820. He devised his lands at_Walesby 


Rey, | and Ottby, Co. Lincoln, to John Eckersall, 


Ksq.,|| of Bath, and late of Claverton, Co. 
Somerset, and his lands at Albury, Co. Sur- 
rey, to Sydenham Malthus, Esq.§ He be. 
queathed to Miss Sophia Wyndham,{ © of 


| Bray, daughter of the late Daniel Malthus, 


Esq., £100. To Mrs. Mary Bignold, “ in 
consideration of her long and _ affectionate 


attendance on my late sister Jane Dalton,” 


'“ the very kind friend of my late 


an old bachelor of rather eccentric habits, | 


but very kind to the poor. 


He died Feb. 3, | 


and was buried in the Chancel of Knaith | 


Church, Feb. 12, 1821. A plain stone slab 
marks his grave and a marble tablet  for- 
merly on the east but now in the south wall, 
commemorates his virtues in the following 
terms: 

Underneath the stone beneath this monu- 
ment | lie the remains of Henry Dalton Esq. 
} owner of the manors of Knaith and Wel- 
esby | and of considerable estates | at Althorpe 
Northorpe and Binbrook | in the County of 
Lincoln. | For nearly half a century | he 
resided in this Parish | And as a landlord 
and a master | largely contributed to the 
comfort and welfare | of his tenants and 
dependants (sic) whose happiness formed his 
a | gratification. | The general kind- 
iness and benevolence j of his disposition | 
secured to him the respect and attachment | of 


£500. To the poor of the parish of Albury, 
£40, and to the Rev. William Powell, £10: 


sister 
Mary,”’ £20. To William Powlett-Powlett** 
Esq., of Lainston, Hants, £20. Executors, 





t Communicated by the Rev. J. R. Elliott, 
late Rector of Knaith. 

| John Eckersall was the son of George 
Eckersall and Catherine Malthus (his cousin). 
He was born September 14, 1748, and died 
December, 1837. He also married a cousit, 


| Catherine Wathen. Both were buried at Clav- 


erton. John Eckersall was related to Henry 
Dalton through his grandmother, Jane Dalton, 


| and through his mother, who was a sister of 


Daniel Malthus. 

§ Sydenham Malthus was the eldest son of 
Sydenham Malthus, elder brother of the Rev. 
Robert Thomas Malthus, the Economist, who 


| was an Executor of his will. 


§ Probably a relative through his _half- 
sister, Elizabeth Wyndham. 
** William Powlett-Powlett may have been 


a son of his sister, Mary Powlett-Powlett. 
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(a) Sydenham Malin, Esq, » (bd) ‘aaat 
Tennyson, Esq., of Baynes Manor, Co. Lin- 
coln, Sydenham Malthus, Esq., of Albury, 
and the Rev. Robert Malthus of the ‘‘ East 
India College near Hertford.’? Proved at 
London, May 11, 1821 (P.C.C. Mansfield 
264). 


him the family of Dalton of Leatherhead 
became extinct. 
C. W. Frreprace, Capt. 





THE MILTON-OVID SCRIPT.—XX. 


131. Adonis turn’d into ye flower 
Anemonem 
Sweet Adonis, hunting the cruel bore, 
wounding the beast, was by his tushes tore, 
Out spinns his crimson blood, at a large 
wound 
Life flying thence, he falls upon ye ground. 
Venus drawne by her milke-white swanns 
through th’ aire 
Lamenting sadly doth to him Repaire. 
She on his effus’d blood doth nectar poure 
From whence sprung up a purple colour’d 


| 
Henry Dalton never married, and with | 
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flow[er] 
132. Orpheus torne in peeces by: ye 
Bachinalls 
Sweet orpheus with’s melodious sound had 
drawn | 
Stones, trees, birds, beasts, ye fircest of ye | 
Jaune 


who quiet harkned to his charming songs, 
Till set upon by Bachinalian throngs, 


whose darts and stones throne, rauish’t with | 


his sound 


Not touching him fell humbly on ye ground, | 


They wound and teare him, when with 

ugly noyse 

otf Drumes and Grerhes, they had 
his voyce 


133. The muses bewale Orpheus 
The seatter’d limbs, of Orpheus, here and 


droun’d 


there 
Lye *bout the feilds, the muses rend their 


air 

And wring their hands, and sadly mourne 
his losse 

Hebrus’es waves his head and harpe do 


tosse, 
His head at lesbos cast upon the shore, 
A serpent bout to eate, Appollo’s power 
w«<—, at a Bacchus his wrath 


Those’ Sasehinale Converteth into trees. 


134. what Midas toucheth are turn’d into 
Gold. 
Midas the phrygian king, doth entertaine 
Bacchus with feasting and his rural train, 
He Craves a boon, Lycus grants, he wishes 
All things to gold may turne thate’re he 
touches 
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All ‘things converts to iit his drink and 


a to starving Gold between his teeth 

His — h’ vnwishes, Bacchus grants, he 
aues, 

In pactolus and all begolds his waves. 


135. Midas Ears turn’d into asses eares 
Tmolus sits Judge ’twixt pan, and Phoebus 


ey 

yee cheefest skill for mastership doe play 

Apollo wins; surpassing Pan by farr, 
All giue consent; but midas he doth jar, 
And Speakes for Pan; Apollo thus abus’d 
Punish’d that part which he so much 

misus’d. 

And for his fault upon his head he beares, 
No longer his, but a dull asses eares. 


136. Apollo & Neptune the builders of 
Troy. 

Phoebus and neptune humane shapes indue 

Hyr’d by Laomedon Troyes walls renew; 

He breakes his faith with them, Neptune 
commands 

The tumid sea to spread o’re all the lands. 

His daughter chained to a rock: to be 

Foode for a rageing monster of the sea: 

Her hercules defends the monster slayes: 

Promis’d rewards the perjur’d King deneys. 


137. Thetis beloued of Peleus 
Peleus loues Thetis She the surging waue, 
Leaues: by her Dolphin brought unto a caue 
where she did use to rest. There peleus 
woes 
But she denies him: he no longer sues. 
But *bout to rauish her, she varies shapes, 
Now of a foule, a tree, a Tigresse takes. 
which frights him; councell’d now by 


proteus, 
He binds her fast, and ouercomes her thus. 


138. Chione Slaine by Diana. 
Mercurius and Apollo Chione 
By turnes doe rauish, at the full time she 
Beares them two sonns. Grown proud wth 
this she dare 
Her face unto Didna’s face compare. 
The goddesse angry soone her strong bow 
strung 


And with a dart piere’d her through the 
tongue. 

Her aes rageing when her dead corps 
urn 


was by Apollo to a falcon turn’d. 


139. A wolfe turn’d into a Stone. 
Vengance doth follow peleus, a great 
And monstrous woulfe, most of his heard 

doth eat 
Distroys his flocks: Into a turret hee 
with ceyx and others mounts; hard by the 


sea ; 

He — intreats th’ incensed powers; but 
ey 

Their aide to him in this distrasse deney: 

Till Thetis doth implore: by her coneaph 

Into a marble statue turnes the 
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140. The shipwreck of Céyx. 
Ceyx sailes for Claros: but thé boystrous 


seas 

Raised by the winds; Céyx prayers won’t 
appease 

The threat’ning billows. to the skie the 


ship 

Doth mount: againe from thence to hell 
doth lipp. 

The skie is muffled with darke cloudes, the 


re, 

with aire and water all their deaths 
conspire. 

The masts. are broke, the sailes are tore, 


the sea 
At last takes Ceyx, crying Alcione. 
131, 7. effus’d blood. ef. ‘‘ with gushing 
bloud effus’d.”’ ‘P. L.’ xi, 447 . 
132. 7, 8. Grerhes: probably an uncom- 
mon instrament in the musical collection of 
John Milton the father; it would be just 


like the son to bring it in here. noise and 
voice are rhymed in ‘ Sol. Mus.’ ll. 17, 18. 


133. This stanza closes the sad story of 


Orpheus, which always had so much interest | 


for Milton. ef. ‘P. L.’ vii. 35-7, and 
‘ Lycidas,’ 61-3. The reader will note that 
in stanza 132 trees and 
‘ravish’t till the voice 1s drown’d, 
the present stanza the Hebrus carries 
head to the shore at Lesbos. 
draft of ‘Lycidas’ the resemblance was 
closer still, for divine head is found (T. 29). 


his 


The present stanza is very characteristic; | 
the | 


the repeated ’bout in a varied sense, 
repeated his head, and the two conversions 
are significant, while the beautiful fourth 
line with the toss in the rhythm has the 
unmistakeable mark of Milton’s hand. The 
details described in this stanza are all 
depicted in the cut to which it 
head and harp floating on the Hebrus, etc. 

134. Note the characteristic Miltonic 
repetitions throughout this stanza. 

140. 7. cf. ‘‘his 
oF, a. iv.611. 
gathering storm are quite felt in the rhythm 
of this stanza. 


snares are broke;”’ 


Hue C. H. Canpy. 
(To be continued). 





LETTER OF JOHN NEWTON OF 
OLNEY, 1781. 


I eannot at present identify Sally and 
Peggy of the following letter; they appear 
not to belong to the Newton family. 


stones are also |} 
and in|} 


In the earlier | 


The rough sea and the | 


Dear Sally—I intend writing both to you 
and Peggy, when I am a little settled at Olney, 
At present I only have time to inform you that 
we had a.safe and pleasant journey hither. 
We came to Bedford about 20 minutes past 5 
last night—found Mrs, Barham rather better 
than we had hoped for, and the rest of the 
family well. 

I have slopady been rambling among the 
om fields a trees, and listning to the 

irds, which sing sweetly in every hedge. Poor 
things, they have forgotten what they suffered 
last winter, and their songs are not embit- 
terd by anxious foreboding cares, that they 
have another winter before them. Ah, Sally 
it would [be] better to be a bird or a beast 
than a human creature, if it were not for 
the hope of the Gospel. Men and women tor- 
ment themselves with regret and remorse for 
what is past, and are terrified with apprehen- 
sions of the future. They are burdened with 
sin, haunted by fear and care, are dissatisfied 
with the present, and have no chearing hope 
of hereafter, till they believe in Jesus. But 
then oh how happy is it to be a Creature 
formd for immortality, when we have promises 
for both worlds and may expect to be safely 
| guided thro life, and then receivd into glory. 

My Dear had a good night and is pretty 
well to day. We both join in love to you 
both, as does Miss Catlett. 

Mention var love to Mr. and Mrs. Crawford 
—Mr. and Mrs. Etherige—Mr. and Mrs. Nind— 
Doctor and Mrs. Ford when you see them. 
Likewise to Mr. Batt, Mr. Foster, &c. 

I am Your sincere friend 





J.N. 
Bedford ye 5 June 81. 


I wish you could send Mr. Hills book the 
Cobblers letter by Mr. Jones if he calls— 
directed to Mr. Cowper. 


Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 
Portland, Oregon. 





relates : | 


CHINESE WirNnessEs.—The other day a 
Chinese witness was reported as sworn by 
blowing out a candle, the interpreter having 
informed the presiding magistrate that this 
would be considered binding on his con- 
| science. The general rule seems to be that 
| to witnesses of religions other than Christian 
| an oath is administered in such form and 
with such ceremonies as they may declare to 
be binding. This may be a good rule to 
| apply to a Jew or a Mahomedan, but it is 
| doubtful whether it should be enforced where 
| what we call the heathen are concerned. 

Burning a piece of paper, spitting on the 
| ground, breaking a saucer, pouring out 4 
| libation, and cutting off a white cock’s head 
| are all forms of taking an oath supposed to 





the 
lis— 


opinion, after many years’ 


such trappings, and the swearing of Chinese 
or coroners in England can, I apprehend, 


ulous to Orientals. 
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be binding on the conscience of 4 native of 
the Flowery Land, but none of these in my 
experience of 
Chinese witnesses,can be considered as having 
any weight unless performed in a Chinese 
temple and in the presence of a Chinese idol. 
Even when the religious atmosphere is pro- 
vided, it is extremely doubtful whether the 
Chinaman’s word is rendered more truth- 
ful than it would be in the absence of 


(ovher than Christians) before magistrates 


only tend to make our courts appear ridi- 
A Chinese Mandarin, 
trying a case in court, never swears a wit- 
ness, and in the British Colony of Hong- 
Kong, where there are more than half a 
million Chinese residents, the judges and 
magistrates do not swear the non-Christian 
witnesses, but cause to be administered to 
them a declaration by which they bind them- 
selves to speak the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. If, after the 
administration of this declaration, the wit- 
nesses are proved to be telling material 
untruths, they are subject to the pains and 
penalties provided for wilful and corrupt 
perjury. 

The fear of punishment in this life is, I 
think, quite as effectually deterrent as the 
fear of judgment in the next world, and 
with reference to Chinese lying, which ha: 
become proverbial with Europeans, it must 
always be remembered that when a China- 
man economises the truth he generally does 
so from moral or physical cowardice—to a 
friend he does not tell the truth for fear of 
hurting his friend’s feelings; to an official 
he avoids the truth for fear that he may, 
by telling it, incur punishment. Europeans 
who have had experience of the Chinaman 
in the Straits and the Malay Peninsula will 
generally agree that, compared to the Indian 
and the Malay, the Chinaman is the witness | 
of truth. 








H. L. D. 


| 
| 


Court Lrer.—At the annual meeting of | 
the Formby (Lancashire) Court Leet held | 
27 November, 1922, appointments were | 
made to the following offices :—Court bailiff, | 
affeerors, leylayers, burleymen, pinders, | 
lookers, moss reeves, officers for the four | 
quarters and to see that the watercourses | 
‘and ditches are properly scoured and 


cleansed, and an officer to see after and 
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brooks, watercourses and 
banks and brecks within 


cleanse all the 
ditches, mounds, 
the manor. 


The pinders are thus named: pinders for 
the fields; pinders for the Wickey Dale, 
Jennys Carr, Moss Ground above James 
Gore’s new road, Old Townyards, Formby 
Carr, and the four acre pinders for the 
Wick and Blundell’s Ground, the Fern Heys 
Church Lake and south end of churchyard ; 
pinders for the Whams; pinders for cattle 
found in the lanes after sunset contrary to 
the orders of the court, and pinders for the 
whole of the manor. 


The lookers are named as follows: lookers 
that no wrong be done at sea; waif and 
stray lookers; house lookers ; lookers that no 
persons get starr (grass) and that starr be 
set where required and that gutters be made 
in the commons; lookers that no persons 
turn out their cattle on the commons or 
lands; lookers that no persons harbour or 
lodge vagrants ; lookers that the main water- 
course between Ainsdale and Green Hey be 
sufficiently scoured; wreck lookers; lookers 
that the Fleam bridge and Gorsey Hedge 
Clowes be duly attended to; lookers that no 
persons turn out their cattle in the lanes; 
game lookers; and lookers to the cockle beds 
and to see that no persons take worms, 
except regular fishermen, without the licence 
of the lookers. 


The ‘‘ officers for the four quarters”’ are 
eight in number,—two for Formby Fields, 
two for the Mosses and east side of Pasture- 
lane, two for ‘‘ from Pasture-lane to Sand- 
hills on the north side of Dobbs Gutter,” 
and two for Church Lake and South end. 


The meeting was called by the Court 
Bailiff reading the customary notice as 
follows :— 


Oyez, oyez, oyez! ] 
who owe suit and _ service of the 


All manner of persons 
Court Leet 


|and view of frank-pledge within the court 


baron of Charles Weld Blundell, esquire, and 
John Formby, esquire, lords cof the manor of 
Formby, now about to be holden, at this time 
and place, draw near and give your attend- 
ance, every man answering to his name when 
called and thereby saving his amercement. 
int save the King and the Lords of the 
anor. 


These particulars are taken from a detailed 
report of the proceedings in The Ormskirk 
Advertiser of 7 December, 1922. 


¥. H.C. 
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Queries. 


._ We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 





GrRaFFITI OF Surps 1n Otp CHURCHES.— 
In the June number of The Mariner’s 
Mirror, I have just read an _ interesting 
article, by Mr. A. B. Emden, of S. 
Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, upon the scratch- 


ings of ships found on the lower portions | 


of the massive piers of the Norman Church 
of S. Margaret’s at Cliffe, Kent. He says 
that in mediseval times church pillars were 
scored with engravings of ships, the 
unauthorised handiwork of former inhabi- 
tants, and describes the shapes and out- 
lines of these ships, their masts, anchors, 
etc., in great detail. 

Ships inscribed upon the interior stone and 
wood-work of sea-coast Churches 
source of information, which in its own way 
may be no less productive of interest, and no 
less provocative of debate. Graffiti of this 
kind, although perhaps more often than not 





provide a} 


| 


it was ordained that the Boy-Bishop should 
select his own ministers, who were to carry 
the census and paper; they were to be no 
longer the Canons, but “ Clerks of the Third 
Form,” i.e., his fellow choristers. 
: EK. A. G. Stuart, 
Kedah, Malay States. 


Mrs. Orcer.—Was this charming actress 
a daughter of Joseph Johnson, the pub. 
lisher, of 72, St. Paul’s Churchyard? J 
think she was somewhat related to him. She 
belonged to the Drury Lane Company about 
1812-1820, and appeared on the stage with 
Mrs. Mardyn and with Oxberry, Wrench, 
Dowton, Elliston, and Munden. Her 
daughter Caroline married Alex. Reinagle, 
for about twenty years organist at St. 
Peter’s, Oxford. 

Ricuarp H. THornron. 

Foot’s 
Rev. M. C. F. Morris’s ‘ Yorkshire Remini- 
scences’ is that of seeing a _ fool’s cap 
hanging in a schoolroom at a time when he 
was a Diocesan Inspector. He does not 
know that this particular specimen was ever 
used; but I have a painful memory of 
having been crowned with such a_ thing, 


executed by the roughest draughtsmen with| when I was learning to read, in the judi- 


the point of a knife or 
executed at any rate, by men or 
who were familiar with ships, and who 
scribbled up ships, because ships were upper- 
most in their minds. I have found other 
examples in the churches of Blakeney, Cley- 
next-the-Sea, Wiveton and Salthouse on the 
Norfolk coast, and one in Norwich Cathedral. 

Why were these engravings scratched in 
this manner upon church pillars? I should 
greatly welcome the views of readers. 

M. E. Lorena. 
The Heritage, Deal. 


Dr. JoHNsoN: veERSES oN “8S. S.” — 
Could anyone tell me where I might obtain 
a copy of some verses written by Dr. John- 
son on Sophia Streatfield, the beauty and 
classical scholar of Tunbridge Wells 
(“‘S. 8.”), whom he met at Mrs. Thrale’s 
at Streatham. 

F. Leverton Harats. 


Tue TuHrrD Form IN Pustic Scuoots.—Is 
not the lowest form at a public school almost 
invariably known as the Third Form; if so, 
why, and why not the Second or First? 

Snell’s ‘The Customs of Old England ’ 
states, in connection with the Boy-bishop 
observances that by the statutes of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in 1262, 


a marling-spike, were| cious early years of Queen Victoria. 
rere | did the dunce’s cap go out of fashion? If 








When 


used now, some indignant parent would 
probably hale a teacher before the magis- 
trates for defaming the character of his 
offspring. 
St, SwitHn. 

Supurss oF THE City or Lonpon. —I 
recently received from the Sheriff of the 
County of Middlesex a jury summons to 
‘‘ appear before His Majesty’s Judges and 
Justices at the Central Criminal Court in 
the Old Bailey, in the suburbs of the City 
of London.’’ I know that in several old 
deeds the Old Bailey is described as being 
‘‘in the suburbs,’’ and it would be interest- 
ing to know what other parts of the City 
are ‘‘ suburbs.”’ 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 


Tue Norta Sra.—Stow in his ‘ Survey” 
says that the Thames “ breaketh into the 
French Ocean.”’ Camden in his ‘ Brit- 
annia’ says that Britain on the east 1s 


washed by the German Ocean. Robert Mor- 
den in the map of England in the 169% 
English edition of the ‘ Britannia’ shows 
this sea as ‘‘ the English or German Ocean.”” 





or Dunce’s Cap.—Among the | 
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Did the name ‘‘ North Sea’”’ come to Eng- 
land with George I, or can earlier examples 
of its use here be found ? 

Joun B. WaINEWRIGHIT. 


ArcuBisHop How ey: ‘‘ I sit ON A ROCK.” 
—William Howley, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury from 1828-48, is referred to in 
‘N. & Q,’ 7S. ix. 207, 317 ; xi, 147, 236-7. 


A MS. note dated 1842 says he was the 
= teen of the following conundrum or 
charade, but no solution of it is given. Can 


any reader supply its meaning? 


T sit on a rock when I’m raising the wind 
But = —_ once abated I’m gentle and 
in 
Both princes and kings await but my nod 
To kneel down in the dust on the ground 
that I’ve trod. 
Vm —_ by the world tho’ 


known but by 





The wetitiies detest me, I’m pork to a jew. 

I att — passed but one night in the | 
ar. 

And that was with Noah alone in the ark. 

My weight is 3lbs my length is a mile 

But when I’m discovered you'll say with a 








smile 
That my first and my last are the best in 
your Isle. 
Kk. B. W. 
Inner Temple. 
57 charade has often cropped up i 
& Q.’—see 1 S. ii. 10, W7; 3 Xli. 365, 520—| 


28, i. 83—7 S. ii. 27, 71--9 S. v. 332; vii. 328— | 
10 S. viii, 420; xi. 345. At the first reference 
(1856) it was ‘said to have appeared in The 
Times “‘a few years back.” It has been, 
ascribed to several authors, and said to have 
been solv by Dean Peacock.  ‘‘ The 
Church,” “ measure,” the letter R and 
“Alone (a loan)’ have been proposed as 
solutions, but none is quite satisfactory. Dr. 
Husenbeth at 1S. xii. 520, expressed the 
opinion that it is a hoax]. 





Panton Betew.—Is anything known of | 
this silversmith and _ picture-dealer beyond | 
what J. T. Smith records in his ‘ Life of | 
Nollekens,’ in which is given some interest | 
ing information about contemporary artists, | 
derived from Betew? When did he die, and | | 
has anyone else mentioned him ? R. 


‘ SELBORNE.’—I believe | 
that there have been upwards of 130) 
editions of this book. It would be of | 
interest to know what other books (if any), | 
have been so often edited. 

Hucu S. GLabDstTone. 


THE ATLAS Newsparer.—I am particu- 
larly anxious to find a file of this newspaper 
for 1829, the one in the British Museum 


GILBERT W.HITE’S 
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hia incomplete for this year. Can any 
librarian or private owner help me? 
P. P. Howe. 


JAMES JOHNSON, Bishop of Worcester, was 
the son of the Rev. James Johnson, Rector 
of Melford, Suffolk. When and where was 
he born in 1705? What was his mother’s 


maiden name? Was he ever married? The 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ xxx. 15, is silent on 
these points. G. F. R. B. 
ApGate Famity.—A distant connection of 
my family bore the names ‘“ Richard 
Adgate’’ as baptismal names. I conclude 
that Adgate is a family name—the five 


brothers and the sister of this person all bore 
well-known family names as second bap- 
tismal names. I cannot, however, find this 
surname or any similar surname in such 
catalogues of names as Burke’s ‘ General 
Armoury.’ 

I should be grateful if any reader could 


| tell me of any family of the name of Adgate, 


if possible with some account of its history 
and connections. No tittle of information 
is too unimportant, even to other instances 
of its use as a baptismal name. 
Would any correspondent please write 
& Q.’ 
BRIGHTONIAN. 
Renton oF LaMertToN.—Where can I see, 
or obtain, a copy of the pedigree of the 
family of Renton of Lamerton, and where 
is Lamerton ? 
James SETON-ANDERSON. 


Owen Jones’s LitHocrapHic Press.—I 
have seen a reference to the existence of this. 
celebrated architect and designer’s Litho- 
graphic Press. Where was it established, 
and for what length of time did it flourish? 
A list of books thus issued would be 
esteemed. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 





Replies. 


| EXECUTION OF A NONCONFORMIST 
MINISTER. 


(12 S. xi. 233, 374, 433, 472, 535; xii. 16). 


Mc’s reply at 12 S. xi. 535 calls for some- 
|cominent from me. 

If students of Independency origins (what- 
ever that may mean) are of opinion that, 
because non-conformist ministers were per- 
secuted in the reign of Charles II, they 
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cannot be described as holding ‘‘ quite as | 


Omitting the numerous tracts in the 


definite a social and intellectual status’ as |‘ Thomason Tracts,’ betweeri 1641 and 1660, 
they do in our own days, all I can comment dealing with John of Leyden and the Fifth 


is that these students know very little about | Monarchists, 


the social history of those times. It is an 
undoubted fact that ‘‘noncon. parsons ”’ 
(as they were termed) were often men of 
great learning, and often held a far better 
social position than the parson of the estab- 
lished church. 

Mc. mis-states his evidence. No contem- 
porary account is in existence which 
describes John James as a_  ‘“ minister,” 
“pastor,”’ or similar term. His “ private 
«eonventicle’’ was a garret in a house, 
and in John Crabb’s information he is 
described as holding forth ‘‘in a dark alley 
in Duke’s Place” (‘Cal. 8S. P. Dom.’ 
1661-1662, p. 110). 

Venner’s rising took place in the night of 
Sunday, Jan. 6, 1661, when his followers 





murdered three or four people, broke out of 
the city gates, ran away and hid themselves. 
On Monday the 7th the soldiers sent to 
search for them found them (at night once 
more) in hiding near Caen Wood (now mis- 
called ‘‘ Kenwood ’’). Only one man was 
hurt and no one captured, for there was 
no moon and so the rebels dispersed in the 
wood and made good their escape. On 
‘Tuesday, the 8th, nothing happened. Pepys’ | 
hearsay account, which there is a tendency | 
nowadays to distort into an account of the | 
whole rising, refers only to the final inci- | 
dent, which took place about 5 o’clock in | 
the morning of Wednesday, the 9th. This | 
was really an attempt to catch the Lord | 
Mayor in bed and murder him. The only | 
full and accurate account of all this is that | 
in Mercurius Publicus and Parliamentary | 
Intelligencer, Some pamphlets published | 
contain many mistakes. The book of Robert | 
Vaughan was written at a time when his- | 
torical research was without the aids we all | 
have nowadays, and is not worth citing. I 
think readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ will like to know | 
where they can see all the original author- | 
ities about the ‘‘ Fifth Monarchy Men,”’ 
‘They are as follows :— 


1. In A. M. Christie’s translation of | 
Janssen’s ‘ History of the German People at | 
the close of the Middle Ages,’ there is in the | 
fifth volume (published in 1903) a very | 
lengthy and completely referenced account of | 
John of Leyden and the Anabaptists of | 


| Museum). 


or cognate sects of their own 
day, the following are important. 

2. The sixth edition of Ephraim Pagitt’s 
‘ Heresiography,’ published in 1662. This 
is a non-conformist view of the ‘‘ Fifth 
Monarchy ”’ men. 

3. Richard Blome’s ‘ Fanatick History,’ 


| published in 1660. 


4. Lastly, ‘Semper Iidem,’ a tract pub- 
lished on March 28, 1661, after Venner’s 
rising. 

Finally the aims and objects of Venner 
and his friends can be ascertained from 
three manifestos. The first of these has 
never been noticed, and is the discovery of 
the present writer. It is entitled ‘The 
Panther Prophecy,’ was issued and perhaps 
printed at the end of 1653, and was re 
printed in 1662 (copy at the British 
The second manifesto was that 
issued by Venner in 1657, and is entitled 
‘A Standard set up, whereunto the tiue 
Seed and Saints of the Most Migh may be 
gathered together.’ There is a copy of this 
in the Thomason tracts. Lastly, in_ the 
same collection, Christopher Feake’s ‘ Beam 
of Light,’ published in 1659, urging the 
Fifth Monarchy men to be ready for a 
general massacre, is important. 

I have already drawn attention to Ven- 
ner’s ‘ Door of Hope’ in 1661. The other 
points raised have no relation ‘to the 
matters under discussion. 

J. G. M. 


Pepys’ account of the Venner’s rising 
quoted at the last reference is probably not 
so accurate as Sir John Reresby’s, who in 
his ‘ Memoirs’ (1904 d.), at p. 143 says:— 

On the 6th of January, 1661, a small rebel- 
lion was raised in London by one Venner, 
which in its very rise was defeated by 6 


| party of the guards; but running out of town 


they rallied again in Cane-wood near Hi 
gate. Having a mind therefore to see a little 
action, I mounted one of my coach-horses, and 
mounted my man upon the other, and join 
Sir Thomas Sands, who commanded the party 
of the guards that went in pursuit of the in- 
cendiaries. Having searthed the wood 
midnight, we came to a little house where the 
people told us they had been desiring some 
victuals but a little while before, and that 
they could not be far off. Accordingly, about 
an hour after this we found them in the 
thickest part of the wood. They discha: 


‘ ; ir pi ti 
Minster, who actually put into practice the | sie us aaa hantion gam agen m4 Loa- 


Fifth Monarchy millenium. i 


don, where they met with the fate everybody 
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knows. Their captain and about twenty more; Rozsert Lowrs’s HampsHire Parise 
were hanged, drawn and quartered: about| (12 §. xi. 470; xii, 19).—Of Bishop Lowth’s 
a So a knw kiltled in ba several charming poem ‘ The Link,’ which is to be 
ayy of which as chal wot far . found in the fourth volume of Dodsley’s 
in Cane-wood. collection, the first stanza runs as follows :— 
Joun B. Watnewnricur. Ye ladies that live in the city or town, 
Tuomas BowsFieLp (12 S. xii. 12).—The| Fair Winton or Alresford so fine.and so gay; 
Rev. OC. J. Robinson in his Register of Mer-| A424 waar country lasses in clean linen 
chant Taylors’ School (i. 3) says that ed an Milths ne 
Thomas Bousefielde’s lee was che, and | - So liiarstineltiaaadiaidih ciate 
that he was a Merchant Taylor, that Thomas! Come away straight to.Ovington, for you 
after being head boy went to Pembroke Col- can't think ; 
lege, Cambridge, where he was Wattes’ W mS sheen new walk there is made 
scholar and proceeded B.A. 1575. Heseems| jy, late W P Costin tn eee 
sping rn gyal nana at case to Seen 's | Collection of "Poetr its tinier and Con- 
College, Oxford, where in the same year tributors’ ( ssouml rinted 1910), says 
slg ryeaed Rpreneny z, er gees | that ‘‘ The sates of Cciaighia was Lowth’s 
was June) electe rovost. omas is | 7 
and ithe conse of the acadamic your ost referment, He, was, collated, threo 
1575-6 as lecturer in logic of that college, | ti 4 ny. easter, 0K to the Mek A 
and was incorporated there 23 May, 1577, | Fas W oe a oe eee 
proceeding M.A. 6 July of the same year. | *“*St Woodhay. ® 
Bartholomew Bousfield resigned the Provost- | I. A. WitrraMs. 
ship in 1581. His resignation seems to have THe Peak, DeRBysHIRE (12 S. xi. 530).— 
been a matter of negotiation between*him, | According to Mr. Arnold Bemrose’s ‘ Derby- 
Archbishop Grindall and Henry Robinson, | shire,’ which forms one of the ‘ Cambridge 
who was at this time Fellow of Queen’s and | County Geographies,’ ‘‘the few Mercians 
Principal of Edmund Hall, and in the event who settled in the hilly parts of Derbyshire 
Robinson became Provost of Queen’s and were called Pecsaete, or Settlers in the Peak, 
Thomas Bousfield Principal of Edmund | go that part of England which is now called 
Hall. He seems to have been a good Prin-| Derbyshire narrowly escaped being called 


cipal. Wood, after Hearne, who here fol- Pecsetshire after the fashion of Dorsetshire 
lows Miles Windsor, says of him ‘‘ qui ab! 5, Somersetshire.”’ 


ipsis fundamentis aulam suam renovavit.’’ | GFEFRB. 
He seems also, and his family, to have been ie : rhe 
good friends with the Fellows of Queen’s, as. It is incredible that the name of the Peak 
in 1590 the College accounts have the | 1” Derbyshire can have any connexion with 
unusual entry of a present of 20s. ‘‘ filie| either the English word peak (pic) or the 
magistri Bowsfeld nupture.’” Wood makes Picts (Pihtas). The Peak is not a moun- 
him in 1582 prebendary of Grimston and | tain, but a wide district covering the whole 
Natminster in the church of Salisbury, and | °f north Derbyshire. It is referred to as a 
Foster (‘ Al. Ox.’ s.v. Bowsfield), following forest. The earliest form of the name is 
probably two different authorities, makes /’¢¢, with the e short—this assertion is con- 
him canon of Sarum 1577-85, and 1582-1621, firmed by the spelling of the ‘ Valor Kccle- 
but his name is not in Le Neve’s ‘ Fasti.’ Siasticus of the time of Henry VIII, Jn Alto 
Foster also identifies him with one of the Pecco. In that very early document, the 
name who was rector of Trottiscliff, Kent, Tribal Hidage, the inhabitants are called 
1575-1621, and of Romsey New Church, | the Pecsetan. Their territory contained 
Kent, 1582-1621, and ‘of Windermere, | 1,200 hides. In the oldest MS. of the 
1610-27. If any of these identifications are| English Chronicle, at 924, we are told that 
correct, he probably died in 1621 or 1627. Bakewell is in ‘* Peaclond.” f The name 
His name is very variously spelt. Besides | Pec, in all probability, was given by an 
the variations given above it appears as/ earlier race than the English. There is 
Busfeld and Busfell (which Boase—‘ Reg. | reason to think that the original British 
Univ. Oxf. i. (Oxf. Hist. Soc. i), p. 215—/| inhabitants were not exterminated ; but that 
with substitution of a second long s for the| here, as in Elmete over the Northumber- 
f, prints ‘* Bussell.”’) ‘land boundary line, they long maintained 
Joun R. Macratu. ‘' their identity. The Tribal MHidage has 
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both the Pecswtan and the Elmedsetan. A 
fascinating inquiry for a properly-equipped 
local antiquarian would be the extent to 
which Celtic elements enter into the surviv- 
ing place-names. But in matters of ety- 
mology mere speculation is worse than 


futile; the obvious explanation is hardly 
ever the real one. A. Ports. 
Chester. 
‘“*CoLtE’’ and ‘‘ Cotp’”’ Pxracs-NaMeEs 


(12 S. xi. 404, 454, 497).—1 now find a clue 
pointing to a Celtic origin for the place- 
name element ‘‘cole.” In  Rowland’s 
‘Mona Antiqua Restaurata’ (2nd edition, 
1766, p. 48), the word ‘‘ coel’’ is mentioned | 
in connection with tumuli and cairns, and 
it is said there are ‘‘ grounds of probability 
that it really was some solemn appurten- 
ance of religion, although now quite for- 
gotten.”’ 

Consulting Dr. Pugh’s ‘ Welsh Diction- 


DeatH oF GENERAL TauMasH (12 S. xii, 
6 v.s. ‘Samuel Richardson and his Family 
! Circle ’).—Edward Bridgen, whose will is 
| quoted at the above reference stated that 
General Talmash “ fell under King William 
in the service of his country in Ireland.” 
General Talmash was killed at the siege of 
Brest in the early summer of 1694. 

L. F. C. E. Torremacue. 


Mrs. Breeton (12 S. xi. 489; xii. 18).— 
In the ‘ Note to the New Edition,’ dated 
1869, of Mrs. Beeton’s ‘ Book of Household 
Management,’ Mr. S. O. Beeton refers to his 
late wife. A. H. W. Fynmore. 

Littlehampton. 

I quote a few biographical particulars 
about Isabella Mary Beeton, the wife of Mr. 
S. O. Beeton, from an edition of ‘ Beeton’s 
Everyday Cookery and Housekeeping Book,’ 
published by Ward, Lock and Tyler in the 
year of her death, about 1880. The extracts 
speak for themselves: 





ary’ I find:—Coel, An omen, belief; Coei- 
bren, A piece of wood used in choosing or | 
ballotting, whereon are cut the names of | 
candidates ; Coel y beirdd, The alphabet of 


the bards; Coelcerth, Omen of danger, | 
beacon, bonfire; Coelfain, The stones of | 
omen. The above’ suggest Druidical 
practices. 


There is an earthwork east of Colchester 
marked on the lin, Ord. Map as ‘“ King 
Coel’s Castle,’ and between Neath and 
Brecon is an early entrenched camp called 
Coelbren. | 

As regards ‘‘cold’’ in place-names, the 
following are additional Herefordshire ex- 
periences tending to connect the word with 
sighted trackways. (1) I visited Coldstone 
Common on account of its name, and found 
a straight slightly sunken track (which 
could not be a water course) along its whole 
length. (2) I visited Coldman Hill for the 
same reason, and found a straight sunken 
track going down to a Wye crossing from 
which the track (its hollow) formed a V 
notch in the sky-line. (3) I halted at a 
certain spot (a road junction) on the high- 
way because I had a long distance sighted 
track marked as crossing there. A cottage 
stood on the high ground at the spot. No 


name was marked for it on the map, but 
I remarked to my companion that being 
obviously a sighting point it might have an 
ancient place-name, and would he knock at 
the door and ask? 
‘Nose. 


The name was Cold 
ALFRED WATKINS. 





Extract from Preface:—‘ The reasons for 
the pthblication of this volume . . were 
thus explained in a prospectus issued a few 
months ago, and approved by the late Mrs. 
S. O. Beeton.” 

From page facing end of text and_ headed 
Usque ad finem: “Her hand has lost_ its 
cunning—the firm, true hand that wrote these 
formule, and penned the information con- 
tained in this little book. Cold in the silent 
tomb lie the once nimble, useful fingers—now 
nerveless, unable for anything, and ne’er to 
work more in this world! Exquisite palate, 
unerring judgment, sound common sense, re 
fined tastes—all these had the dear lady who 
has gone ere her youth had scarcely come. 
But four times seven years were all she passed 
in this world; and since the day she became 
wedded wife—now nearly nine years past—her 
greatest, chiefest aims were to provide for the 
comfort and pleasure of those she loved and 
had around her, and to employ her best facul- 
ties for the use of her sisters, Englishwomen 
generally. Her surpassing affection and devo- 
tion led her to find her happiness in aiding, 
with all her heart and soul, the Husband 
whom she richly blessed and honoured with 
her abounding love. . . . 

Her plans for the future cannot be wholly 
carried out: her Husband knew them all, and 
will diligently devote himself to their execu- 
tion, as far as may be. The remembrance of 
her wishes,—always for the private and public 
welfare,—and the companionship of her two 
little boys,—too young to know the virtues of 
their good Mother,—this memory, this pres- 
ence, will nerve the Father, left alone, to con- 
tinue to do his duty: in which he will follow 
the example of his Wife, for her duty no 
woman has ever better accomplished than the 
late Isabella Mary Beeton.” 

W. R. B. Pripeavx, 
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Paper Marks (12 S. xi. 411, 456, 478; | 
xii. 19).—C. H. Timperley, in his ‘ Encyclo- | 
pedia of Literary and Typographical Anec- 
dotes,’ London, 1842, p. 271, gives an his- 
torical account of Water Marks with some 
diagrams. He also gives an item on p. 201. 
Grorce MERRYWEATHER. 
Highland Park, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Dickens’ ‘THE OLtp CLOTHES SHOP’: 
Boy’s Dress (12 S. xi. 370).—As late a- 
the fifties of the last century the costume of | 
the lads of Danby and other dales back of 
Whitby, Yorkshire, was similar to that 
described by Dickens in ‘ Sketches by Boz.’ 

GrorcE MreRRY WEATHER. 


Lorp Batvarrp, 1643 (12 S. xi. 529). — 
Mr. Buack raises a difficulty where none 
exists. The ‘ D. N. B.’ says :— | 

On 17 November, 1641, he was created a peer | 
by the title of Lord Balvaird. ...As a peer 
he attended a meeting of the convocation of | 
estates, but on 10 August, 1643, it was ‘ after 
much reasoning’ decided_by the assembly of | 
the kirk ‘that my Lord Balvaird should keep 
his ministry, and give over voicing in parlia- | 
ment, under pain of deposition and further 
censure’ (Robert Baillie, ‘ Letters & Journals,’ 
ii. 9). On the death of the second Viscount 
Stormont in March, 1642, Lord Balvaird suc- 
ceeded to the lands, lordship, and_barony of 
Stormont, but not to the title. He died on 
24 September, 1644, aged about 47. 

It adds that David, second Lord Balvaird, | 
on the death of James, earl of Annandale, 
in 1658, succeeded to the title of Viscount | 
Stormont and Lord Scone. 


HarRMATOPEGOS. | 


Concreves (12 S. xii. 11).—The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
describes them as ‘‘a particular kind of 
friction matches, invented by Sir W. Con- 
greve’’ (of rocket fame). The quotations | 
range from 1839 to 1854, including one | 
about ‘‘a penny box of lucifers or con- | 
greves.’”? The description given by F.H.H.G. | 
seems to point to a kind known in Austria- | 
Hungary as ‘‘ drawing-room matches,” as | 
they were not tipped with sulphur and 
could be used in the ‘‘ salon.” 


L. L. K. 

The first friction matches made in Eng- | 
land (1827) were named after Sir William | 
Congreve (1772-1828) by their inventor, John | 
Walker: thus says the ‘ Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica,’ but the ‘ N.E.D.’ under Congreve, | 
says “‘a particular kind of friction match, | 
invented by Sir W. Congreve,”’ and the first | 
literary quotation they give is dated eleven | 
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years after Congreve’s death, which perhaps 
rather supports the statement in the former 
authority. Sir W. Congreve was an ingen- 
ious and versatile man of science, and has a 
long list of inventions to his name in addi- 
tion to the war rocket. 

John Walker was resident at Stockton-on- 
Tees, Durham, and is claimed to be the 
inventor of the first true friction match, 
making it from a compound of chlorate of 
potash and sulphurate of antimony, with 


| powdered gum to render it adhesive when 


mixed with water and applied to the end of 
the match, which had been previously dipped 
in melted brimstone. Imitations of 
Walker’s matches, known as lucifers, were 
made by Samuel] Jones about 1829-30. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


SuckLinc Famity (12 8. xi. 231, 297, 
553, 456, 538; xii, 15).—Mr. THomas Fotey 
at the last reference has fallen into three 
errors. Mr. W. E. Govisr’s list (12 S. xi, 
333) shows (1) that Horatio John Suckling 
retired from the Ceylon Rifles after a little 
more than three years’ service in the army 
with the rank, not of captain, but of lieuten- 
ant; and (2) that he was gazetted out of the 
90th Foot into the Ist West Indian Regi- 
ment and the next day into the Ceylon 
Rifles. (3) His father, Major H. S. Suck- 
ling, did not die of his wounds , but of 
dysentery. He had been over five years in 
Ceylon at the time, and there had been no 
fighting in the island for twenty-three years, 


| (See my ‘ List of Ceylon Inscriptions,’ p. 52). 


Prenry Lewis. 


Sir Atan Le Buxuurt, K.G. (12 S. xi. 
392, 437, 474; 12 S. xii. 19).—Mr. Woop 
states that he has been unable to identify 
Buckholt, of which, with the Forest and 
Park o Clarendon, the forest of Gravely 
and Melchet, Sir Alan was Bailiff. 
Spelman’s ‘ Villare Anglicanum,’ 2nd ed., 
1678, gives ‘ Buckhole, Sussex, Hastings 
rape,” and ‘‘ Buckhoult Forest, Hants., 
Thornegate hund.’”’ Stephen Whatley’s 


|‘ England’s Gazetteer,’ 1751, also mentions 
‘* Buckhole, Sussex, 2 miles S.E. of Hoo”’ 


(near Battle and Bexhill); and ‘‘ Buckholt- 
Forest, Hants, on the edge of Wiltshire.” 

I am unable to place Melchet, unless it 
derives the name of the residence until 
recently of the Ashburton family in the New 
Forest, Melchet Court, Romsey, Hants. The 
name Melchet does not appear in the two 
books quoted, both of which mention, as a 
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village, ‘‘ Bugsill, Hastings rape, on the W. 
side of Rotherbridge,’’ which is N. of Battle. 
As Clarendon Park is in Wilts, 3 miles 
on the E. side of Salisbury, it seems likely 
that Sir Alan was Bailiff of Buckholt in 
Hants, rather than of Buckhole, Sussex. 

There is one Graveley in Co. Cambridge, 
near Papworth and Huntingdon; and ano- 
ther near Stevenage, Co. Herts. 

As Sir Alan was also keeper of the King’s 
lodge in Waltham Forest, Essex, his duties 
evidently took him far afield, and there 
seems just a possibility that Buxhall, near 
Stowmarket, Suffolk, may have some associa- 
tion with one or other branches of the 
family. Henry Curtis. 





Letters or GerorGeE HAMMOND, FIRST 
British MiInisTerR TO THE UNITED STATES 
(12 S. xi, 410).—As I have seen no reply to 
Mr. J. F. Jameson’s query concerning 
these letters, I would recommend him to 
apply to the Honble. Miss Hammond, daugh- 
ter of the late Lord Hammond (who died in 
1890), and grand-daughter of George Ham- 
mond; as she possibly may be able to give 
him the information he is seeking. A lady 
with whom I am ‘acquainted has a fing 
portrait (kit-cat) of George Hammond, in 
bobbed powdered wig, red coat, and laced 
cuffs and neck-kerchief, which might be by 
Gainsborough or Romney. 

Cross CROSssLET. 
{Our correspondent has sent us the address of 
the lady above-mentioned for a letter to be 
forwarded. ] 


Nursery Ruyme: Orrern WanteD (12 S. 
xi. 513).—Your correspondent will find some 
strange matter about ‘‘ Hey diddle diddle ”’ 
in a chapter on Nursery Rhymes in John 
Bellenden Kerr’s ‘ Essay on the Archeology 
of Popular English Phrases,’ at p. 123. I 
am sorry I cannot manage to provide a 
copy of the passage. St. SwitTHIn. 


Juuian Huppert (12 8. xi. 512).—Some 
note on Julian Hibbert’s career, with a 
brief reference to the contents of his will, 
appeared at 12 S. i. 327, 410. 

R. S. P. 


Fotk-tore: Cauts (12 8. xii. 9).—During 
the war there were frequent advertisements 
of cauls in provincial newspapers and the 
Star reproduced them. In one instance £5 
was the price stipulated. I have been in- 
formed by Mr. Charles Cutler of the Press 
Association that his child, born in April, 
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| ‘* Hangra,” 
| usually by the side of a road;” 
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1918, was ‘‘ endowed’’ with a caul, and 
that the nurse appropriated it. Thirty or 
forty years ago, weekly newspapers circulat- 
ing in the East end of London contained 
advertisements of cauls for disposal. 
H. Prosser CHaNtTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


Tue Monxey-Tree (12 S. xi. 412, 474).— 
Until quite recently I always heard this 
tree called the monkey-puzzler, and this is the 
form used by Kipling in his short story, 
‘The Puzzler’ (‘Actions and Reactions’), 
Is ‘‘ monkey-puzzle’’ a more recent form? 
A cousin tells me that he has not heard it 
except from a young friend in the early 
twenties, and I have heard it only from one 
still younger. 

G. H. Warte. 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


‘* Huncer ’? 1n Prace-naMeEs (12 8S. xi. 
511; xii. 18).—-The majority of ‘‘ Hunger 
Hills’ are no doubt O.E. for hangra, the 
hanger, or hanging hill—the wood or field on 
the slope of the hill. But where local cir. 
cumstances suit the literal meaning of 
““ Hungry’ hill, the hill which produces 
starvation crops, this must not be excluded. 
This brings the name into the class of field- 
names, such as ‘‘ Hungry bottom,” ‘‘ Starve- 
ai ** Starvelark- 


acre, ‘* Starveacrow ”’ or 
field,’’ etc. UvepaLe LaMBERT. 
There are Hunger Hills in Notting 


ham lying to the north-east of the city. 
They consist of a series of hills with 
steep declivities and formerly wooded. The 
immediate neighbourhood is known as ‘‘ The 
Coppice,’’ and there is a Coppice Road, % 
that Canon Bannister’s translation of 
‘‘ Hangra’’ as ‘‘a wood on a steep _hill- 
side ’’ would be here a suitable description. 
There are numerous references to 
Hunger Hills in Nottingham Borough 
Records, under various spellings; in 1306 as 


Hongerhill; 1435 Wngerhill; and _ other 
forms are Hungurhill, Hungerhyll and 
Hungray Hills. The Editor of the 


‘ Records,’ in a note, refers to the ‘‘ C.D.” 
‘a meadow or grass plot 
also t 
Grimm, “Anger,” ‘‘ a plot of land probably 
cultivated,”’ neither of which seems strictly 
applicable tc the Nottingham Hunger Hills. 

There appears nothing here to suggest 
that the name refers to a road or track. 
The Coppice road which cuts through the 
hills is comparatively new. 
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There is Hungerton in the Vale of Belvoir, 


put I am not conversant with its situation. 


It appears dangerous to assume the mean- 
ing of a name from its present form. 

I see (Isaac Taylor’s ‘ Words and Places ’) 
that Hungerford in the South of England 
was anciently ‘‘ Ingleford,’’ or the ford of 
the Angles; and Inglefield in the same neigh- 
bourhood seems to confirm this. 

R. J. 

West 

Wes (Wess) Famrty (12 S. xi. 371, 496). 
Can any reader explain why Webb of Read- 
ing is shewn in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry ’ 


Bridgford. 


as descended from Webb of Salisbury? Sir 
William Webb of Salisbury (ob. .1523) 
left William his son executor (12 Bod- 
felde). There is no _ reference to a 
sn Hugh (who is shewn in the above 
quoted pedigree as issue hy wife Joane 


(Stone) and father of John Webb of Woking- 
ham. Whence is this derived. What proof 
is there that John Webb of Wokingham was 
father of Sir William Webb of Reading and 
London (62 Kidd) ? 

Robert and Walter Long were sons of 
Edith, wife of Sir Wm. Webb of Salisbury, 


by a former marriage with Robert Long 
(4 Blamyr—1501). In a Chancery suit, 


¢. 1504, regarding the estate of the above 
Robert Long, reference is made to Margaret 
Webb, sole executrix of Robert Long. Her 
husband, William Webb, is joined in the 
suit. Who were they ? 

As to the Rev. Hugh Webb of Bromham 
being related to either family, his family 
were residing in Bromham 300 years before 
his time. W. A. Wess. 


Wurm Henry Harvey, Rorantst (12 S. xi. 
432)—From inquiries made, I gather that the 
tombstone over the grave of Harvey in the 
Torquay cemetery lies in a recumbent posi- 
tion, and that the inscription is partly oblit- 
erated. So much as can be deciphered reads: 

William Henry Harvey, M.D., F.R.S., Pro- 
essor of Botany in the University, Dublin. 
Son of the . .. Joseph Massey Harvey... . 
Limerick. Born 5th February, 1811; died 
lith May, 1866. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Avrnors Wantep (12 S. xii. 14): 
|. ‘Martin Toutrond: a Frenchman in Lon- 
don in 1831’ was written hy James P. Morier, 
and published by Bentley in 1849 at 12s., and 
another edition in 1852 at 1s. 6d. 
ARCHIBALD SPARK&E. 


Rererence Wantep (12 S. xii. 14). — Scott’s 
lines, for which Nova Scotia desires the refer- 
ence are 11-14 in the Introduction to the fifth 
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canto of ‘Marmion.’ George Ellis (1753-1815), 
the friend to whom the Introduction is ad- 
dressed, assisted Canning in the ‘ Anti-Jaco- 
bin’ and published ‘Specimens of Early 
English Romances.’ : 

The first word of the quotation is And in 
the original. 

Epwarp Bens ty. 





Hotes on Books. 


The Gold-headed Cane. A New Edition, with 
an Introduction and Annotations by George 
C. Peachey. (London, Henry Kimpton. 18s. 
net). 


“Tue Gold-headed Cane ” was first published 
by John Murray in 1827. A second edition was 
published in 1828. In 1884 Longmans brought 
out a third, under the editorship of William 
Munk, and with a continuation of the narra- 
tive to 1858. The text and illustrations of the 
second edition were re-printed by Hoeber of 
New York in 1915, and the present edition, 
the fifth, gives us the second edition yet again, 
with the original footnotes and _ illustrations, 
as well as many new notes by the Editor and 
six good photogravure portraits of the six 
physicians to whom in turn the Cane was 
passed. The author of the book, which first 
came out anonymously, was Dr. William Mac- 
michael] (1784-1839), a writer on medical sub- 
jects rather than a practising physician, who 
was paid a hundred guineas for the work by 
the publisher. It is perhaps curious that the 
autobiography of a Cane—a rather stiff and 
childish conceit—carried out in a somewhat 
long-winded style and containing what pur- 
port to be reports of somewhat tedious con- 
versations between the learned, should have 
attained to. renown, if not to popularity, so 
far as has ‘The Gold-headed Cane ’—for it 
is, at any rate, widely known by name. This 
is to be accounted for partly by the abundance 
of pleasant anecdotes and out of the way in- 
formation embedded in it; partly by the not 
unuskilful portraits of the owners of the Cane 
(these begin with Radcliffe, the benefactor of 
Oxford), and again by a certain humorousness 
and broad, kindly humanity which pervade it 
as_a whole. Our correspondent, Dr. Peachey. 
editor of this new edition, has much enhanced 
its merits. His Introduction discusses the 
arms engraved upon the Cane and gives a 
new sketch of the lives, work, and general 
importance to medicine of the owners, to- 
gether with an account of memorials to them. 
The footnotes are excellent, elucidating bio- 
graphical points, recording where portraits 
and other interesting objects are now to be 
found, and adding many a good, illustrative 
anecdote or stroke of comedy. Mead and 
Askew were great bibliophiles and collectors 
and give frequent occasion to interesting re- 
marks on prints, book-plates (though neither 
possessed one) and kindred subjects. Most 
readers know that English learning owes a 
considerable debt to the physician of the 
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cal fact than by a perusal of 
headed Cane.’ 
xxvii + 195 pages, well-printed 
satisfactory both to eye and hand. 


kK. 8S. P 
6s. net). 


Wuen the Norman conquest brought builders 
and new architectural ideas from the Conti- 
nent to England it did not break into a virgin, 
unoccupied field. Saxon building, it is true, 
was poor; but the national sense for art was 
a living thing, able to show, at least in sculp- 
ture, better achievement than the conquerors 
themselves. In Saxon sculpture, several tra- 


rior. 


ditions of the craft—Byzantine, Irish, Viking | 


—may he seen to meet, and to be transmuted 
by the national genius. The first generations 
of English craftsmen, working under the 
direction and inspiration of foreign Benedic- 
tines were held chiefly to constructive work 
and to painting. Our author has an illumin- 
ating comparison of the conditions of abbey 
building in the twelfth century with those in 
some savage see where a Bishop may teach 
his native congregation to build churches. 
But if aiien science for a while dominated 
and extended Mnglish knowledge and English 
skill, the genius of the people presently won, 
and kept, its own way. The stages in the de- 
velopment of English architecture are well 
known, its excellences and its differentiating 
qualities well understood, though the great- 
ness of our inheritance has been spoiled and 
diminished by the dissolution of the monas- 
teries and the ravages of Puritanism. There 
seems, however, still room for a study which 
shall unite the ethical, artistic, and economic 
developments of English Gothic showing their 
interrelations, and comparing them with like 
developments abroad. The Abbot built for a 
monastery, a.group of men set apart; the 
Bishop, later, for his diocese: both for re- 
ligion. Then came the building of Kings— 
devout but appreciative of and _ instructed 
somewhat in art for art’s sake—and the rise 
and expression of the ideas of chivalry. To 
this succeeded the aspirations and _ spiritual 
needs of the common well-to-do man, who 
would spend some of his wealth for the g 
of his soul and found the centre for this in 
his parish church. The nameless mason for 
whom decoration is but an incident in con- 
struction, or an economy devised and worked 
out on the spot, gives place to the craftsman 
in his workshop, for whom a work of art 
has an independent value, who has a name 
and fame for such, and will supply works 
from his shop to furnish buildings at a dis- 
tance. Differences in the nature of the mater- 
ials to hand, and in facilities for transport, 
made differences in the building and orna- 
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| 
eighteenth century. It would be difficult to| ment, of different parts of the country. 
find a more enjoyable way of. confirming and | 
rounding out this general notion with histori- | D ; 
‘The Gold-| lighting of a building? 


conceptions, again, determined the decision \ 
the main ground plan, the arcading, and # 
What the choice 
the square rather than the apsidal east end? 
the disposition of the Lady chapel? the re 
tion between decoration and construction? th 


| roofing? the size of tower and spire? The i 

Eight Chapters = — ee a By | 

2 xe Universi ress. | 2 L all 

a seen r | enjoyment of English architecture cannot | 
| par ra It would be easy to make a bog 


portance of a groundwork of clear ideas g 
these questions for an understanding 


with this intent too heavy with detail and 
long—or, on the other hand, too slight a 
sketchy. 
his plan, and in the choice of 


matter, hit the truly useful mean. 


Professor Prior has admirably, ig) 
ae e 
ven 


readers who have already a good knowledge of 


the subject, will probably find that this bo 


clinches, systematizes, and clarifies that kn ef 


ledge. There is, however, one criticism we 
are constrained to make. Professor Prior de 
clines sometimes into the most curious cra 
bedness of style, which, in a few instances, 
we found unintelligible, though in most the 
meaning can be guessed at. We read of 
abbots who “ were seldom enterprised to build 
quires ;” of “ weight and mass .. .making .., 
the expediencies of the wall;” of the “ men 
tality’ and “morality” of buildings; of 
“ versionings,” ‘“ windowings” and “ effe 
gyists.”” This last word reminds us that Pro 
fessor Prior is of opinion that the cross-legged 
effigies of knights are merely renderings of an 
*‘ observed attitude of natural recumbency ”— 
thein meaning thus being simply repose. One 
detail, given in a footnote, filled us with indi 
nant surprise. He tells us that he him 
at Lincoln, “‘ saw the old sapphire blue lof 
stained - glass] thrown on the ground 
trampled to fragments by the ‘ restorer.’ ” At 
this time of day so gross an act of vandalism 
on the part of any one entrusted with work 
on a medieval building is nearly incredible. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Epitor1AL communications should be a 
dressed to “‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 
22, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.”—Advertise 
ments, Business Letters and Corrected Pr 
to “ The Publisher ”’—at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are fe 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

ANEURIN Wi.LiAMs.—E. Edwards, the painter, 
was a native of London, son of a chair 
from Shrewsbury. He died in 1806. He ex 
hibited first at the Free Society of Arti 
1763, then at the Incorporated Society 
Artists and at the Royal Academy. 


Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 











